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ENLARGEMENT OF THE FARMER. 

We find it impossible to publish in the Farmer, at 
its present size, all the mattter which is regarded 
as most worthy of a place in its columns. The 
liberal patronage already received, and the more 
extended subscription list which is confidently anti- 
cipated, induce the Publishers to increase the number 
of pages, for the volume of 1846, from 16 to 24.— 
This will make a large double column octavo volume 
of about 300 pages, printed on new type, and on good 
paper, which will be sold at Fifty Cents. 

The present Editor has made arrangements to 
settle on a farm in Monroe County, and will devote 
his undivided attention to the Practice and the Sci- 
ence of Agriculture. He hopes, by dint of both 
Mental and Manual labor, and the assistance of kind 
friends, to make the GenesbE Farmer a paper that 
will commend itself to the best regards of every 
well wisher to the great Agricultural Interest of the 
country. 

The tools for the analysis of soils,.and the micro- 
scopic investigation of parasitic plants, insects, the 
organic structure, growth, and strength of Wool, 
and many other most interesting natural phenomena, 
will be in his possession. 

KNOWLEDGE and IMprovEMENT is our motto. 


Returns are published from a sufficient number of 
the counties of this State to furnish the ground of 
an estimate in regard to the whole population to be 
exhibited by the census of the present year, In 1835 
the number of inhabitants was 2,174,517. In 1840, 
2,428,921. In 1845 it will be in the neighborhood 
of 2,670,000. 

The increase in the period, from ’35 to ’40 was 
495,483. The increase from ’40 to °45, according 
to this estimate, was 254,404. 

It is probable that, as an agricultural State, New 


The best cultivated and most densely peopled coun- 
ties suffer an incessant drain of emigration to the 
west. Scarce a young man comes to his majority, 
but his head is filled with visions of the prairies of 
Wisconsin, and he loses no time in putting money 
in his purse to seek a home where land is cheaper. 
— Rochester Daily American. 


We are unwilling to believe “that as an agricul- 
tural State, New-York has nearly reached her ac- 
me of population.” And yet without a change of 
State policy, it is demonstrably true, that our rural 
population, and country mechanics must continue to 
emigrate faster than their natural increase, The 
same causes which have reduced the agricultural 
population, within the last five years, in twelve or 
fifteen of the best farming counties in the State, 
and cut down the number of mechanics and trades- 
men in the cities of Hudson, Schenectady and Utica, 
and in many villages will, if allowed to continue in 
full force, operate still more injuriously on the 
whole industrial interests of the commonwealth. 
The same wrongs only in an inferior degree, which 
drive so many thousands of the sons of toil from Eu- 
rope to America, are fast growing up in the Empire 
State, to expel from her borders her most enterpris- 
ing and useful young men and women. We cre- 
ate an artificial condition of things, which renders 
productive labor less valuable to the owners of hu- 
man muscle and mind in this State, than in more 
favored regions. 

Suffering humanity flees from England, Ireland and 
Germany to this country, not to eacape the oppres- 
sion of kings, queens and dukes, but cruel extortions 
of capital and insatiable avarice. If labor were per- 
mitted to enjoy in peace all that calls it into existence 
in Europe, it would remain there, work, eat, drink 
and be happy. But capital taking the advantage of 
human hunger and nakedness by a monopoly of land 
and its fruits, compels labor to support millions, not 
only in idleness, but in the most debasing luxury and 
extravagence. : . 

From such a burthen on productive industry, 
whether imposed on the east or west side of the At- 
lantic, outraged humanity will escane if possible. — 
If we compare a man’s productive powers, from the 
cradle to the grave, with his physical, social, intel- 
lectual and moral wants, we discover the “fixed 
fact” that, we must establish for him a very low 
standard of comfort, or give him all that one pair of 
hands and one intellect can reasonably produce in 





York has nearly reached her acme of population. 


order to carry him well through the world, 
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In England, agricultural labor is robbed of about 
one half of its earnings. In this State the man that 
produces ten bushels of wheat, corn or potatoes, 
find.ng every thing but the earth which God created, 
can usually retain, for the support of himself and 
family, seven bushels. 

In Illinois and Wisconsin he can keep for his own 
use and benefit nine tenths of his crops. If he was 
allowed to do this in New York, or in England, who 
would not prefer to till the soil where he was born, 
and surrounded with all the blessings of kindred and 
civilization, to emigrating to any new country or 
foreign land ? 

Capital can take about one tenth of an industrious 
and very frugal family, and they will bear the priva- 
tion without murmuring. But when it exacts thir- 
ty per-cent, the natural and abiding wants of a hu- 
man being are forced to rebel against the demand. 
If the cultivators of British soil had only to pay 
tithes, and could retain nine-tenths of all that their 
labor produces, very few of their numbers would live 
on barley gruel, emigrate, or go supperless to bed. 

We have not yet stated the causes now at work, 
which will ultimately check e.nigration from New 
York to the new States, and territories. It is the 
great amount of capital in the civilized world, which 
will soon monopolize all the -vacant lands on this 
continent adapted to agricultural purposes. 

Few are aware of the deep anxicty of nearly all 
men in all civilized nations to obtain a parchment ti- 
tle to a large surface of tillable land. It has ever 
been the master passion of the American people; 
It is the besetting sin of all, rich or poor, emigrants 
from abroad. And why? 

Because it is the most convenient means of rob- 
bing other men of a portion of their productive cn- 
ergies that the wit of man has ever devised. 

The rapid enlargement of farms in this State is 
only a sample of what is in progress in the new 
States, on a much more extended scale. 

The following statement taken froma late Eng- 
lish paper, illustrates the principle and the growing 
evil, to which we desire to call the public atten- 
tion : 

“ The Soil of Scotland now belongs to little more 
than 3000 great proprietors—as many as might con- 
veniently assemble in the West Kirk of Edinburgh, 
or the City Hall of Glasgow. One third of the 
whole lands of the country, were supposed to be 
under strict entail, in the days of Adam Smith ; and 
more recently all the ancient proprietors of a whole 
county, (with one exception,) have been bought out 
by one noble family ; and by another, sixty or sev- 
enty small estates have been purchased during the 
tainority of the heir. ni 

The soil of England, which in 1815, was in the 
hands of about 30,000 proprietors, had been in the 
hands of about eight times that number only forty 
years before. In other words, the proprietors of 
England were reduced from 240,900 as they were 
in 1765, to about 30,000 ; all in the course of forty 
years, or a little more thana single generation ; and 
there is every reason to believe that the process 
has been going on with equal rapidity from 1815 to 
the present day.” 

This evil, like many others, will eventually cure 
itself. It will be overruled by a just Providence for 
the common good of this whole human family. It 
is a law of Nature that the poor shall multiply faster 
than the rich. The same majority which will have 











power to keep and enjoy all the good things or a 
fair equivalent, that their hands and their heads shall 
give to the world. 

Then they will be as well off in Europe and in 
thig State, as their Creator designed they should be, 
Man will see a practical illustration of the truth of 
the remark, that our Maker has created the elements 
of the human food and clothing, in infinitely greater 
abundance than his rational creatures have the pow- 
er to increase and consume. 

Our insane love of money will, perhaps, be the 
last passion to yield obedience to Common Sener, 
But yield it must, for every body cannot become rich 
nor happy by robbing every body. Humanity has 
rights which we trust soon will be respected in the 
State of New York. When this principle is fully 
recognized, then New-York will become the best 
State in the Union to emigrate To, rather than a fine 
country as it now is, toemigrate from. Secure to 
every human being in the Empire State, his natural 
and inalienable birth right, to work at all times to a 
good advantage, and to keep all that his honest toil 
shall produce, and you will soon have more industry, 
more intelligence, more virtue, more wealth, and 
more people in New-York, than can be found on any 
other equal territory on this planet. 

COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 

The fourth number of this work has come to hand. 
It is an improvement on those which have preceded 
it. It is devoted to the discussion of “ Agriculture 
a Commercial Pursuit ;” “ Fairs ;” Markets ;” 
“Corn Duties ;” “Mode of Adjusting Labor and 
Wages ;” and contains some valuable information 
of a practical character, relating to the cultivation 
of garden vegetables, fruits, &c. 

Mr. C, has been a little excited by the remarks 
of critics, which appear to have roused him, per- 
haps unconsciously, to a more vigorous effort. He 
describes very graphically, what he has seen ; and 
his heart and pen are always on the side of human- 
ity. 

It is for this reason that his work will, when 
completed, be popular among the masses of the hu- 
man family. The author enters with becoming feel- 
ing, into all the evils and injuries that afflict the la- 
boring people of Great Britian. For this service he 
deserves the gratitude of all that work for a living in 
thiscountry. For the fact cannot be denied that 
we are manufacturing paupers at home, as well as 
importing them from abroad, at a fearful rate. An 
ounce of preventive is better, in this complaint as 
well as others, than a pound of cures. 

Mr. James H. Watts of this city is agent for the 
Work. 


Omo Cuttivator.—It gives us great pleasure to 
see by the Ohio Cultivator, that our friend Bateham 
is meeting with that success in his new enterprise 
in the Buckeye State which he so highly merits.— 
The Cincinnatians, ever discerning as they are lib- 
eral, are subscribing by hundreds for this agricultu- 
ral journal. The Mechanics and Business Men of 
Ohio see at a glance how deeply they are interested 
in the prosperity of the Farmer. 


Inptan Conn.—We predict that within six months, 
the whole duty on Indian Corn from this country 
will be removed by the British Parliament ; and the 
toll on corn from Western New York, passing thro 
the Erie Canal, will be reduced 50 per cent. 
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COUNTY FAIRS AND CATTLE SHOWS. 


Asa general remark it can be truly said that these 
Exhibitions, throughout the State, have been better 
attended, and more worthy of the Farmers of New 
York, this Autumn, than at any previous season.— 
This statement will apply to Monroe, Livingston, 
Chautauque, Onondaga, Yates, Tompkins, Tioga, Jef- 
erson, Madison, Washington, and we doubt not many 
other counties from which we have no information. 
Premiums have been awarded on Crops and Domes- 
tic Animals, which show a decided improvement on 
those of former years. The number of competitors 
has usually been larger than at former exhibitions, 
and every thing evinces a growing interest in these 
Annual Eestivals. The good spirit shoul. be kept 
alive by the establishment of a Farmers’ Ciuvs in 
every town in the State. The members of these 
Clubs should meet, as they do in England, once a 
month, for the discussion of agricultural topics in 
which all can participate, and both communicate and 
receive much valuable information. If the tillers 
of the soil would meet oftener, and talk over all 
matters pertaining to good husbandry, the advantage 
would soon be very great. They would soon dis- 
cover the value of agricultural papers, in which the 
knowledge of the wisest could be concentrated, and 
there scattered broad-cast over the whole State.— 
Knowledge is the grand Lever that will move the 
Agricultural World. 

The Addresses delivered at the County Fairs, so 
far as we have seen them, show more reading and 
research on the part of the speakers, than can be 
found in any former efforts of the kind. Good books 
on the Science and the Art of Agriculture are much 
sought after, and doing a great deal to instruct and 
elevate the young farmers of the whole country. 





For the Genesee Fariner. 


WAYNE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Held its annual fair at Palmyra, on the Ist and 2d of 
the present month, with the usual interest in the ex- 
hibition. It was interesting to observe the visible 
improvement in domestic animals, since the com- 
mencement of these fairs a few years ago. The 
young horses were very fine, and consisted largely 
of the colts of the celebrated “ Alfred,” of “Samson” 
and of the Morgan horse, “Tiger.” These three 
distinguished stallions were also themselves upon 
the ground and excited great attention. Samson, 
probably the finest specimen of the English draught 
horse in America,” appeared more like a locomotive 
for strength, than any animal we have seen; and from 
the power he has shown in draught, it was presumed 
he could outdraw, alone, any yoke of oxen. His 
half blood colts partake largely of his strength and 
hardihood. .@lfred, to whom was awarded the first 
prize of the State Society at Rochester, is well 
known as a superb specimen of the English carriage 
horse ; and the Morgan Tiger is a fine specimen of 
the Morgan breed of horses, remarkable for energy, 
hardiness end fire. The mania for fast-driving and 
carriage-breaking, is evidently declining, and horses 
for strength and endurance becoming more esteem- 
ed, especially by our farmers, nine-tenths of whom, 
in going “to mill, to market, and to meeting,” rare- 
ly want to, or ought to drive more than four or five 
miles an hour. A wagon will wear out in ten years 


* Every friend of agricultural improvement, will learn with re- 
fret, that this fine horse died suddenly and almost unaccountably, 
« few hours after his exhibition on the grounds. 





by running six or seven miles an hour, while it would 
last more than twenty at four miles an hour. 

Fine Durham cattle were shown, and many speci- 
mens of improved native cattle. But many of the 
best animals in the county were not on the ground, 
being excluded from premiums by former success in 
this respect. Agricultutal Societics, to maintain 
the interest of their fairs, must adopt some new 
cource to bring these fine feliows again together.— 
A very good lot of young steers and heifers were 
presented by several cattle breeders, as a proof of 
the excellence of their stock, a practice well worthy 
of imitation. The display of tine wool sheep was 
good; and of swine, decidedly meagre. 

The committee on poultry, although prevented 
from visiting any hen roosts, gave a premium to one 
applicant from a written statement. He keeps his 
hens in a large airy house, warm in winter, and lets 
them out every day, using no yard. By this plan, 
and with much cleanliness and attention, he has 
cleared 90 per cent., the manure paying for attend- 
ance. Specimens of good, fresh eggs were shown, 
which had been kept two years, 

The Horticultural exhibition, though not large, 
was decidedly fine. Sweet potatoes of his own rai- 
sing, were presented by H. G. Dickerson of Lyons, 
who also, with many others, exhibited excellent gar- 
den vegetables, roots, &c. E. W. Cobb took the 
first premium on apples, and W. R. Smith the sec- 
ond; and H.F. Dickerson, on very fine Seckel and 
Virgalieu pears. 

Handsome reeled silk was presented by D. B. 
Blakesley, and a large collection of domestic fabrics 
by several contributors. Premiums were given on 
miscellaneous articles of many kinds, including blan- 
kets, paintings, very fine stuffed birds, hats and caps, 
needle work, stockings, “ children’s fixens,” table co- 
vers, work bags, toilet cushions, boots and shoes, 
shawls, wooden-ware, veils, quilts, wire screen, cab- 
inet ware, tin ware, chairs, leather, cheese-presses, 
stoves, buggies, flour, poultry, clover seed, &c. Sev- 
eral successful competitors for premiums, in the dif- 
ferent classes of objects, generously and patriotical- 
ly returned them at once to the society, for the ben- 
efits of its funds. 

The annual address was given by O. Archer, and 
was well adapted to awaken enthusiasm and arouse 
interest on this great leading pursuit of mankind.— 
Although, as he very correctly remarked, a man is 
to be known and respected by his character, indus- 
try, and talents,—and not by his profession. He sta- 
ted wrongly, when he said, that by the increase of 
intelligence among farmers, they were coming up to 
the level of respectability found in other professions; 
they happened never to be below—at least since the 
flood—in my opinion. A very interesting and use- 
ful fact stated in the address, was, that it had been 
found in the eastern manufactories, that an educated 
and intelligent person would do much more work 
with the same oatlay of strength, than an uneducated 
person;—how much more then, would the difference 
be, in the almost infinitcly more multifarious opera- 
tions in farming. Let no one say, then, that men 
are spviled for labor by education—there are other 
ways enough to account for the difficulty when it 
exists. J.J. T. 


+ There was one exhibition on the show grounds permitted and 
looked upon by some of the inhabitants for nearly an hour, which 
should have been immediately suppressed, viz: wrestling, among 
what appeared bull-dogs in human shape. The other animals on 
the ground were wellbehaved. These things mnst he publicly re- 
proved. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS, 
AWARDED BY THE MONROE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 





HorsEs.—F or best Stallion, to MeigsDaily,Henri- 
etta, 4 Vols. Transactions State Society, and 83. 
2d—to James Goodwin, Riga, Coleman’s Reports, 
and @2. 3d—to Daniel Bly, Henrietta, Vol. Transa. 
American Institute. 

For best pair Matched horses, to True & Almy, 
Rochester, C's Rep. and #2. [Messrs. True & 
Almy have returned the premium awarded them to 
the Treasurer, for the benefit of the Society. ] 
to Wm. Buell, Gates, Vol. Trang. American Insti- 
tute. 

For best Mare with her colt, to Isaac Bolton, 
Brighton, C’s Rep. and$2. 2d—Lot Search, Hen- 
rietta, $3, 3d—Peter McHardy, Rush, Vol. Amer. 
Institute. 

For best 3 years old Colt, to 8. S. Moore, Brigh- 
ton, $3. 2d—to H. S. Potter, Pittsford, 82. 3d— 
to Ira Armstrong, Wheatland, Vol. Amer. Institute. 

For best yearling Colt, to Samuel Smith, Hen- 
rietta, #3. 2d—to James Hart, Irondequoit, $2. 
3d—to A. B. Buckland, Brighton, Vol. Amer. Insti- 
tute, 


2d— 


CATTLE. 

Thorough Bred.—For best Bull, to T. H. Hyatt, 
Rochester, for his Hereford, “ Don Quixotte,” #8.— 
Best yearling Bull, to T. H. Hyatt, Rochester, for 
his Durham, * Albino,” $5. Best Cow, 3 yrs. old, 
Jeremiah Smith, Henrictta, #5. 2d—to T. H. Hyatt, 
Rochester, Durham Cow, “Victoria,” C.’s Rep.— 
3d—to Wm. Garbutt, Wheatland, for his Devon 
Cow, “Beauty,” Vol. Trans. Best Heifer, Hereford, 
“ Emma” 2 yrs. old, toT. H. Hyatt, Rochester, $3. 
2d—to do., Vol. Trans. Best vearling Heifer, to 
Wm. Garbutt, Wheatland,C.’s Rep. 2d—to T. H 
Hyatt, Durham, “ Albiness,” #2, 2d—to Wm 
Garbutt, Vol. Trans. Best Heifer Calf, to T. H. 
Hyatt, Durham, “Lady of the Lake.”——Wash. 
Letters. 

Grade Catile.—For best Bull, to Gideon Rams- 
dell, Perinton $7, 2d—to Thomas Wiltsey, Perin- 
ton 85. 3d—to R. H. Brown, Greece, *3. 4th— 
Stephen Leggett, Henrietta, Vol. Trans.. Best 
Bull, under 2 yrs. old, to John Ayrault, Perinton—no 
competition—2d premium, $3d. Best Bull Calf, to 
N. N. Treat, Mendon, $2. 2d—to W. H. Groton, 
Vol. Trans. 3d—to Mathias Garrett, Gates, Vol. 
Amer. Institute. Best 3 years old Steers, trained, to 
Edmond Fellows, Chili, $5. 2d—to Daniel Rogers, 
Wheatland, $3. 3d—to R. H. Brown, Greece, Vol. 


Trans. Best pair of Fat Cattle, to John L. Budlong, 
C.’s Rep. 2d—to John Ayrault, Perinton, Vol. 


Trans. Best pair of working Oxen, to Roswell Hart, 
Brighton, $5. 2d—to John Ayrault, Perinton, $3. 
3d—Stephen Leggett, Henrietta, Vol. Trans. Best 
milch Cow, to Ira Armstrong, Wheatland, C.’s Rep. 
2d—to C. F. Crosman, Brighton, $3. 3d—A. Smith, 
Brighton, Vol. Trans, 4th—N. Draper, Rochester, 
Vol. Amer. Institute. Best Heifer, to Thos, Chis- 
olm, Greece, $2. 2d—to Wm. Garbutt, Wheat!and, 
Vol. Trans, 3d—to A. Smith, Brighton, Vol. Amer. 
Institute. 
SHEEP, 

Long Woolled.—For best Buck, John Barnes, 
Gates, C.’s Rep. 2d—to John Betteridge, Riga, 
$2. 3d—to James Parsons, Riga, Vol. Trans. Best 
3 Ewes, to F. Cate, Chili, C.’s Rep. 2d—to J. A. 
Frost, Henrietta, 82. 





Fine Woolled.—F or best Buck, to Elisha Harmon, 
Wheatland, (Pauler Merino, 3 years old, sheared 104 
lbs. washed wool,) C.’s Rep. 2d—to Geo. R. Hall, 
Wheatland, (Pauler Merino, 5 years old, sheared 13 
lbs. washed wool,) $3. 3d—to Alfred Fitch, Riga, 
Vol. Trans. Best 3 Rwes, to A. Smith Brighton, 
C.’s Rep. 2d—to James Lowry, Wheatland, $2.— 
3d—to D. & H. Rogers, Wheatland, Vol. Trans.— 
Best 3 Lambs, to Rawson Harmon, Wheatland, C.’s 
Rep. 2d—to Jesse Harroun, Ogden, $2. 3d—to 
James Lowry, Wheatland, Vol. Trans. Best fat 
Sheep, to J. A. Frost, Brighton, C.’s Rep. 

SWINE. 

For best Boar, to Geo. 
(Sheffer breed,) C.’s Rep. 2d—to N. Hayward, 
Brighton, (Leicester breed) $2. 3d—to M. Burns, 
Rochester, (Berkshire breed,) Vol. Trans. For best 
Sow, with pigs, N. Hayward, Brighton, C.’s Rep. 
2d—to John Williams, Rochester, 52. Best 4 Pigs, 
to Wm. M. R. Booth, Gates, $3. 2d—to Geo. 
Sheffer. Wheatland, Vol. Trans. 

{The committee also awarded to M. Burns, Roch- 
chester, 2 Vols. Genesee Farmer for a Sow without 


pigs. } 


Sheffer, Wheatland, 


DOMESTIC ARTS, 

Butier.—For best 10 lbs. Butter, in rolls, to 
Robert Shearer, Pittsford, $33. 2d—to John Rowe 
Riga, Vol. Trans. Best 20 lbs. packed in May or 
June, to Hollis Daggett, Brighton, 33. 2d—to 
Saniuel L. Seeley, Henrietta, Vol. Trans. 

Honey.—For best 10 lbs. Honey, to Thomas 
Wiltsey, Perinton, $3. 2d—to John Ayrault Perin- 
ton, 2 Vols. Genesee Farmer. 

Sugar.—For best 10 Ibs. Maple Sugar, to Alfred 
Fitch, Riga, $2. 2d—to Mathias Garrett, Gates, 2 
Vols. Genesee Farmer. 

[The committee also awarded to Alfred Fitch, 
Riga, for fine Cheese, Vol. Amer. Institute. ] 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

For best 12 varieties Apples, to Charles Merchant, 
Greece, 32. 2d—to Samuel Briggs, Brighton, Vol, 
Trans. 3d—to John A. McGonegal, Irondequojt, 
2 Vols. Genesee Farmer. Best 12 Pears, to H. N, 
Langworthy, Irondequoit, $1. Best Peaches, to do,, 
$1. Best Quinces, to N. Draper, Rochester, $1,— 
Best Seedling Apples, to Lewis Swift, Ciarkgon, 
Vol. Trans. Best sample of Grapes, (ripened in the 
open air,) to Z. Burr, Perinton $2. 2d—to H, N. 
Langworthy, Irondequoit, Vol. Trans. 3d—to N. 
Hayward, Brighton, $1. Best Muskmellon, to H. 
N. Langworthy, Irondequoit, $1. For best 2 Wat- 
ermellons, to do., $1. For best 2 squashes, to James 
Murray, Irondequoits $1. For best Egg Plant, to 
James Bradford, Brighton, $1. Best Cauliflower, 
to Geo. Cooper, $1. For best Beets, to C. F. Cros- 
man, Brighton, $1. For best Carrots. to John Bliss, 
$1. For best Turnips, to James Bradford, Brighton, 
$1. For best Salsify, to N. Hayward, Brighton, 31. 
For best Celery, to Geo. Cooper, $1. For best Cab- 
bage, to Jyhn Bliss, Irondequoit, $1. For best On- 
ions, to do., $1. For best Tomatoes, to John Bliss, 
Irondequoit, $1. For best assortment of Dahlias, to 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, $1, and Volume 
Trans. 2d—to James M. Whitney, Rochester, 31 
and Vol. Amer. Institute. For best assortment of 
Cut Flowers, to Wm. King, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 
2d—to Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, $1. 

NON-ENUMERATED ARTICLES. 

The committee on non-enumerated articles most 

respectfully report, that their labors have not been as 
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great as they could have wished--in other words, | Mrs. T. W. Green, of Rochester, aged 74, presented 

that not many articles were presented for their con- | specimens of needle work ; the committee had not 

sideration. Such as were exhibited, are the means fora premium, but they give great credit 
One barrel extra superfine Flour, manufactured by | for her industry and taste. 

John Williams of Rochester, from Harmon’s white PREMIUMS ON FARMS. 

flint wheat—very superior, and entitled toa diploma. | ‘The Committee on Farms have to regret that so 
Yankee Notion Cooking-Stove, by G. M. Bixby, | little attention is paid to the calls and designs of the 

Rochester. | Society, and so little pride exhibited in making appli- 
Perfection Cooking Stove, by B. Wedd, Jr. The | cation to the committee to examine their premises 

latter seers worthy of its name, and we consider it | and review their manner of farming, and the proces- 

decidedly superior to the first named, and worthy of a | ses by which they regulate their agricultural opera- 





diploma. The committee make no comparisons be- tions. The committee have in various instances 


tween this and the numberless kinds not exhibited. 

Two of * Lewis’ Patent Cooking Stoves” of differ- 
ent patterns were brought upon the ground after the 
committee had prepared their report and one of their | 
nunber had left. They are cast by Mr. West, South ! 
Sophia St., Rochester, and present many points 
worthy of attention, and appear to possess many val- 
unable qualities. 

Pair of White Brazilian Turkeys. J. M. Whitney, 
Rochester, very handsome, large. and said to be har- 
dy, Vol. Trans. 

Three varieties fowls, J. W. Bissell, Brighton, 
very large and much superior to the ordinary dung- 
hills. There may be others as good in the county, 
but their owners have not presented them—2 Vols, 
Genesee Farmer. 

Two boxes Bar Soap, By Wm. Case, Rochester, 
a very superior article for the price —6cts. per pound 
-—dipioma, 

Mould Tallow Candles, by Converse Dyer, extra, | 
looking almost like sperm—price 9 cts. per pound. 
The committee state the price of the last two arti- 
cles, because they were assured by the exhibitors that 
these specimens were not “ got up” for the occasion, | 
but such as they ordinarily sell. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. j 

For best 10 yardshome made Flannel—no com- | 
petition—2d premium to Robert Shearer, Pittsford, | 
2 Vols. Genesee Farmer. For best 10 yards do- | 
mestic fulled cloth—-no competition—2d premium to 
R. H. Brown, Greece, 2 Vols. Genesee Farmer. For 
best Sewing Silk—no competition—to Mathias Gar- 
rett, Vol. Trans. [The committee also awarded to 
Theodore Backus, $1 for a beautiful specimen of cot- 
ton and silk Vesting, wove by Mr. Robertson, of 
Rochester, ] 








DISCRETION ARY REMIUMS, 

The committee on non-enumerated articles, re- | 
spectfully report, that their funds have been so limit- | 
ed, they have not been able to be liberal in the awards | 
of premiums. The skill displayed is commendable | 
and was gratifiying to the committee, They award | 
to Mrs. Eunice Tuttle, of Henrietta. for a Hearth | 
Rug, wrought with needle, $1. To Mrs. A. Fitch, | 
Riga, for Rag Carpet, $1. To Mrs. Mary Dagzgett, 
Brighton, for a Bed Quilt, $1. To Mrs. Abby Lis- 
ter, Parma, for a Counterpane and Toilet Cover, $1. 
To.Miss C. Ayrault, Perinton, for Blankets, Shawls, 
&e. $1. To Mrs. Wm. Booth, Gates, Carpets, &c. 
$1. To Miss Ann Maria Way, [13 years old] of 
Greece, for Worsted Work, &c., $1. "To Miss A. 
Boardman, Rochester, for splendid specimens of em- 
broidery, &c., $1. Tio Mrs. R. Shearer, Pittsford, 
for brown linen Thread, $1. To Miss C. W. Lyon 
for worsted worked bag, &c. $1. To Rufus Beck- 
with, Henrietta, for Kersey bagging, and a piece of 
striped cotton and wool cloth, for dresses, $1.— 
Mrs. J. Seeley, Henrietta, presented a splendid com- 
forter, but want of means prevented a premium.— 





volunteered to call upon persons of established repu- 
tation as farmers, much to the edification and satis- 
faction of its members ; and the good fecling, friend- 
ship and hospitality exhibited rendered it a very 
pleasing and desirable duty. 

‘he objects for the bounty of the Society as de- 
fined in their instructions are, that premiums are to 
be granted to those farms only, which by a general 
system of management and real profitable improve- 
ments, with a sole view toa producing investment 
for farm purposes, and not to those farms which by 
nature required not the improving hand of industry 
and perseverance, nor to those who by expensive out- 
lays in building and fancy improvements, have ren- 
dered their premises a gentleman’s villa or citizen’s 
summer residence, On these grounds the ccmmittee 
have made the following awards : 

To Wm. Buell, of Gates, 4 Vol. Trans. and $5. 
Wm. C. Cornell, Henrietta, C.’s Rep. and $4.— 
Anon Harmon, Chili, 2 Vol. Trans. and ®3. Ros- 


| well Hart, Brighton, 2 Vol. Trans. and #2. Charles 


Tenny, Riga, 2 Vol. Trans. and $1. Adin Manly, 
Clarkson, 2 Vol. Trans. 

To Martin Smith of Wheatland, the individual who 
with only 2C acres of land, has sustained and brought 
up a family of 13 children—had money on hand toas- 
sist his poor neighbors who had 200 acres of land ; and 
who by his indomitable industry, good management 
and perseverance, has been enabled to hold on to 
his grain crop 3 years, waiting for a market—a diplo- 
ma framed and glazed. 

L. B. Laneworrny, 

J. H. Roxinson, . 

Romanta Hart, 

Eutsua Harmon, 

T. H. Hyatt, 

Jas. P. Foce, 
PREMIUMS ON IMPLEMENTS. 

The Committee on Agricultural and Domestic Im- 
plements, from the short time allowed for examina- 
tion, and to fix the premiums and makea report, have 
exercised their best judgements, without seeing them 
in operation. Yet they fear they have not only over- 
looked some articles of merit, but the advantagesand 
valuable properties of others. Asall the premiums 
that this committee are authorized to award are dis- 
cretionary, and the funds of the Society not over-a- 
bundant, they therefore trust the owncrs will take the 
will for the deed. 

A number of common, sidehill and subsoil ploughs 
from Worcester, Massachusetts, were entered by 
Messrs. B. F. Smith & Co., of the Rochester Seed 
Store ; but one of the partners being on the commit- 
tee, did not enter them for premium. They are in 
fact too well known and appreciated to need the com- 
mittee’s commendation. 

To the Messrs. Pitts, fora corn and cob grinder, 
which this committee think is the long sought desid- 
eratum for this very important operation, and which 


Committee. 
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was exhibited in motion, a special premium of the 
fac similes of Washington’s Letters. 

Plough—To E. G. Whiting, for his No. 3, Wis- 
consin, Washington’s Letters ; to Ben}. Wedd, for 
his No. 2, self-sharpening, Vol. Trans. ; To J. El- 
yea, for his No. 3, Caledonia, Am. Inst. 

Cultivators—To Langd: .’s corn plough cultiva- 
tor, Vol. Trans. ; to Bement’s cultivator, Am. Inst. 

Straw and Stalk Cutters—To H. A. Chase, for his 
double cylinder cutter, a simple, cheap and rapidly 

erforming machine. Vol. Trans.; to Joseph C. 
Rich, of Penfield, for acheap and good operating and 
well built machine. Am. Inst.; to Wm. S. Per- 
kins, of Webster, for a new, ingenious and rapidly 
performing machine, but rather complicated, 2 Vol. 
Gen. Farmer. . 

To Messrs. J. & R. B. Houghton, of Ogden, for 
a very superior grain cradle, 2 vol. Gen. Far. 

The same gentlemen exhibited a cheap, neat and 
portable Fence, without posts in the ground, which 
can be constructed for 63 cts. per rod. The com- 
mittee wish to commend it to the public, as a very 
desirable improvement. 

Alexander Williams, by Messrs. Stoddard & 
Freeman, exhibited a two horse wagon of very supe- 
rior strength and workmanship. Vol. Trans. 

John Rowe, of Riga, also presented a two horse 
farm wagon, having some new and valuable improve- 
ments worthy the attention of all who use that im- 
portant article. 2 vol. Gen. Farmer. 

Washing Machines.—J. C. Rich, of Penfield, a 
machine constructed on the principle of the fulling 
mill. The committee think it is constructed ona plan 
that will answer the desired end. It is safe inits op- 
erations, simple and durable, Ist prem. 2 vol, Gen. 
Farmer. 

J. Parish, of Honeoye. This machine is altogether 
on a new and novel principle, which from its ability 
to apply its power to particular parts may on trial 
prove very valuable. 

Pierpont Seymour, of Bloomfield, exhibited a 
Wheat and Plaster Sower, which for simplicity, ease 
of management and durability, the committee think 


nearer the desired implement than. any thing yet be- | 


fore the public. Vol. Trans. 


Lewis Swift, of Clarkson, fora Horse Hay Rake of | 


great simplicity and durability, and combining some 
new properties over any other yet in use, $2. 

Doct. Reynolds, of Webster, had a new principled 
bce hive, with its inmates at work, which, if truein 


treating that very valuable insect. 2 vel. Genesee 
Farmer. 

The prolific Mr. Rich also exhibited another hive, 
predicated on the same principle, but a variation of 
form, and the manipulations of changing and swarm- 
ing. 

L. B. Lanawortuy, 
Marcus Apams, 
B. F. Smiru. 

Mr. John Onderdonk, of Greece, exhibited 9 kinds 
of seedling potatoes, which the farming committee 
overlooked, supposing they were exhibited as speci- 
mens of field crops. They were only three years from 
the seed, and some of them measured 9 inches long. 
Two or three of them promise to exceed any thing 
known, both for productiveness and for cooking, as 
we have proof frorn having eaten of them, and we 
would recommend them to the f:vorable notice of the 
committee on field crops, 











For the Genesee Farmer, 


WYOMING CO. FAIR AND SHOW. 
Perry, Oct. 9, 1845. 


Epiror Gey. Farmer—Bear Sir: Not knowing 
that any one from this County will furnish you with 
an account of the “Fair and Cattle Show,” held in 
Wyoming County, last Wednesday and Thursday, 
I send you a few hasty lines. . 

It is our second attempt, and the result is certainly 
encouraging, for a laudable emulation is certainly 
excited; and an observing person, traversing this 
region, will see that the spirit of improvement pre- 
sides with many of our Farmers, and that there isa 
more pleasant and profitable state vf things herea- 
bouts than there was previous to the formation of 
our County Society. Finer stock, better managed 
fields, richer crops, neater buildings, yards and fen- 
ces—all are to be seen: there is more evidence of 
mental supremacy—of reading and research in the 
farmers’ operations. Farmers begin to feel the 
pleasure, and realize the usefulness, of Agricultural 
Papers and Books. I wish more of them would 
read and pay for the “Genesee Farmer ;’ but the 
thing is coming round : Col, Creney, in his excel- 
lent Address, gave a very wise and timely hint upon 
that subject. ° 

There was a fine display of Cattle; some good 
Herses, Sheep and Hogs, and a creditable arrry of 
Fruits and Garden Products—together with Domes- 
tic Manufactures. The Ladies’ Department did 
them honor, truly. 

The Plowing Match went off well—and better 
plowing you can no where find. In products of the 
Dairy, our county can’t be beat by any thing in 
Western New York. Sugar and Honey are also 
produced in a fine state of excellence. Increased 
attention is being paid to Horticulture. Your Paper, 
with “Colman’s Tour,” is doing a good work 


| amongst us ; our people begin to feel that Science 


and Intelligence may be of great service in this line 
of business. We have a noble yeomanry in this 
section. Yours truly, D.8.C. 





Warne ano Tompkins Counties.—Since the 
preceding notices were in type, we have received a 
copy of the Palmyra Courier, containing the list of 
premiums awarded at the recent fair of the Wayne 
County Agricultural Society. The list gives abund- 


wor! | ant evidence that the spirit of improvement is on 
principle. will make a revolution in the manner of | 


the advance among the enterprising Farmers of 
Wayne. 

Also, a copy of the Ithaca Chronicle, containing 
the able address of D. B. Srockuowm, Esq., deliv- 
ered before the Tompkins County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, at its recent Annual Fair. 





Loox Ovrt For your Potators.—Yesterday we 
saw a heap of 70 or 80 bushels of potatoes in a field 
at Gen. T. Brown’s, in Wheatland, which were 
nearly all a mass of complete rottenness. They 
were covered ten days since, in the usual way, about 
six inches deep ‘with earth. <A portion of the crop 
where these grew, and like them in every respect, 
was carried into the cellar and are now all sound.— 
We suppose that the loss of those in the heap arose 
from heat generated by too deep covering, at too 
early a period in the season. The covering should 
be light till the cold of winter demands a thicker 
and warmer coat, Dryness should not be disregarded. 
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WHEAT IN WESTERN NEW-YORK. 


Wheat on the ground looks remarkably fine.— 
We never saw it better. Indeed there is some 
danger that it will get too forward, before winter 
sets in, so that the frost may injure if not destroy 
some pieces. Some of our best farmers say that 
they shall feed off the too luxurient growth with 
sheep. 

The last harvest has turned out better than was 
expected at the time the grain was cut. We have 
seen a man who has spent most of his time for the 
last four weeks in thrashing wheat with a machine, 
who says that nearly every farmer finds his yield 
larger than he anticipated before it was measured. 

Mr. John Barber of Farmington took 1,500 bush- 
els from 40 acres—an average of 374 bushels. 33 
acres in Pittsford, gave an average of 37 bushels. 
Sixteen acresin Brighton gave 38 bushels per 
acre. 

There is great encouragement for wheat grow- 
ersin Western New-York to make renewed efforts 
to improve the culture of this great staple. Im- 
provement, most valuable improvement, is within 
their reach. 

Mr. Taft of Greece, raised the past season thirty- 
sit bushels of wheat on less than one halfan acre of 
land. His whole farm contains but one acre. The 
other half did as wellin the Summer crops. Sev- 
enty-two bushels per acre, is a great crop. Mr. T. 
isa comb maker, and wisely fed his wheat plants 
with the precise elements in all kernels of wheat, 
by manuring his soil with horn shavings and scrap- 
ings. 

We have a mass of facts, on making something 
into wheat, which the readers of the Genesee Farm- 
er shall have in due time. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
WHEAT CROP, ITS PROSPECTS, &e. 


Mr. Eprror :—In this great wheat growing re- 
gion, any thing respecting our great staple is of im- 
portance to the farming community: wheat has been, 
and probably for a long time will be the principal, 
production of Western New York, and wheat and 
flour the principal articles of exportation: all classes 
are interested in its culture, from the busy,calculating 





after a dry summer we invariably have a good 
wheat season. I have never known this fail, and it 
would seem reasonable that there should be, as the 
ammonia of the atmosphere by collecting through- 
out the summer and having but few chances to de- 
scend in showers, it comes at the proper time to 
benefit the young and growing crop. Would it not 
be a good plan to sow gypsum or plaster upon our 
wheat at the present time, to absorb this ammonia 
and hold it forthe use of the crop hereafter? I think 
that by sowing it in the fall it will not only collect 
the ammonia from the atmosphere, but by remaining 
through the winter on the surface of the ground, it 
will also absorb what fertilizing substances there 
may be upon the melting of the snow in the spring, 
and remain as a stimulant to vegetation the coming 
season. By imparting its fertilizing properties im- 
mediately and being partially dissolved by the melt- 
ing of the winter snows, I think it must act with 
greater force than when sown in the spring ; expe~ 
rience would seem to show the same thing, as, when 
plaster is sown on wheat in the spring, and clover 
sown, it is of more service to the clover the next 
year, than it isto the wheat crop. So much this 
time, Mr. Editor. I intended to have said more of 
the culture of wheat, but have not time and must re- 
serye this, together with my own experience and ex- 
periments, to some future day. 
Yours, F. 


Remarks.—Our correspondent is taking hold of 
the true science of Wheat culture with commend- 
able spirit, and we will add, for we happen to know, 
with signal success. We desire an account of his 
“experience and experiments” for our January num- 
ber, if not before. 

Plaster. ashes, lime and charcoal had ali better be 
applied as a top dressing to wheat in the fall or be- 
ginning of winter, for the reasons our correspon- 
dent suggests, than in the spring, We have just 
spent eight days in travelling through many counties 
in this state, and never saw the wheat crop look 
much better than it now does. 


-TravELs in Nortu America, tn 1841-2, with Gro- 
LOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE Unitep States, 
Canapa, AND Nova Scotia. By Cuarres Lyeur, 
Esq., -duthor of the Principles of Geology. In 





tradesman, to the day laborer; all are more or less 
interested in any thing appertaining to the crop: | 
therefore a few lines upon its prospects cannot be | 
uninteresting. 

For one I think the coming year will he a re-| 
inarkable wheat season: my reasons are these: in the 
first place, the ground has been better prepared 
than I ever before knew it; wherever I have been | 
this fall, I have noticed a remarkable change in the 
preparing of the ground for wheat ; instead of the old 
method of getting it in, no matter in what condi- 
tion, I have seen many who have adopted the proper 
mode of feeding the plant with its natural ingre- 
dients, such as lime, gypsum, ashes, charcoal, &c., 
and nearly all seem to think that wheat in order to 
produce, should be so cultivated as to pay the cost of 
production, and that this can not be done without 
preparing the ground ina proper manner. It has 
been one of the finest times for getting the seed 
into the ground, and having it germinate that I 
ever knew; it seemed as if the rains came just often 
enough to start the seed, but not so much as to 
give it a sickly growth. I have noticed that 





two volumes. 

The distinguished author of the above work has 
given to the public the best book of the season.— 
It will do much to render the study of Geology pop- 
ular among a class of readers whose tastes are ad- 
verse to the sober investigations of natural science. 
The wonderful developments of modern Geology 


/are so fully illustrated by maps, and clearly stated, 


that thousands will be induced to pursue the subject 
on reading this book, who would have turned away 
from a dry and unintelligent author with perfect 
disgust. 

Asa book of travels it is infinitely above the com- 
mon level of those made by English travellers in the 
United States. His remarks on what he saw and 
heard in the New World, evince the caution and 
thoughtfulness of the philosopher. His praise and 
censure evidently flow from a mind that aims to deal 
justly with the government, habits, manners and 
customs of the American people. 

Both volumes are bound in one. For sale by S. 
Hamilton, Buffalo street, Rochester, Price ®1 75. 
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For the Genesee. Farmer. 

STATE FAIRS AND TAVERN KEEPERS. 

Much complaint is made, privately, of the exorbi- 
tance of the Utica tavern keepers, “from great 4. 
down to &,” in charging for dinners and crowded 
beds. I had one half of a bed, certainly not wide 
enough to hold a fat man alone, and in a small roomi 
and was charged very highly. Were there not at 
least 5000 regular boarders and lodgers, during the 
time of the fair ? 

This number, at two dollars a day, the least a- 
mount charged I believe, will be $20,000, If 100,- 
000 persons, then #40,000. Some money, to pay 
fortrouble. In proportion to the exhorbitance of 
the tavern keepers, was the hospitality of the privete 
citizens, in all cases when visitors to the fair were 
quartered on them. 

What is the remedy? Let the tavern keepers 
in future, staté beforehand, their prices, and a list of 
their names be published, then those will be shunn- 
ed, who do not thus enter their names. Let the 
State Society see to this next winter, in fixing a 
place for the next fair. 

A most unjust accusation was made by the editor 
of the Utica Liberty Press, on the Society itself for 
this overcharging, when it is well known that the 
members are as liable to this extortion as any one : 
and the officers of the Society, whom that paper par- 
ticularly blames, are most liable, for besides giving 
their time gratuitously, they usually have to pay 
their board for several days before and after the fair, 
in necessary preparations. 

That editor also complains bitterly that he was 
not allowed a “free ticket” to enter the grounds, 
and so staid away ; he should recollect that those 
officers, whom he thus censures, all pay their admis- 
sion yearly, fee,besides all the unpaid labor they ex- 
pend ; but most of them have contributed largely by 
liberal donations. 

Three thousand dollars are yearly paid in premi- 
ums ; and one to twothousand, in preparing for the 
fair, besides many other heavy expenses ;—who then 
can have the face’ to refuse his shilling, to enter the 
grounds, even though he may have advertised the 
fair in his paper ? FAIR PLAY. 

For the Genesee Farmer. 

Dr. Ler—We believe you had a peep, one day, 
at the fruit which was exhibited during the season, 
at the office of J. H. Watts, in Rochester. 

The varieties, including Peaches, Apples, Pears, 
and Grapes, that have been presented from time to 
time, has surprised many. It was not known that so 
much good, choice, and rare fruit was already grow- 
ing, in this region; and another year, when the 
Horticultural Society becomes formed, the members 
may depend upon finding work for at least one per- 
son to receive and take care. for exhibition, of what 
fruit will be brought. 

Those who enlisted in the cause this year, have 
been well repaid in seeing the interest manifested, by 
out of town as well as city growers of fruit; and, 
on leaving the subject for another year, a hope ex- 
ists that what has been gained for 1845 may be more 
than equalled in 1946. WwW. 





Mutvat Lire Insurance.—Those teat wish to 
make an insurance on their own lives, or the lives 
of their friends, will find a favorable opportunity 
with Mr. J. H. Watts, of Rochester, whose adver- 
tisement will be found in this number, 
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For the Genesee ~ree 
CHEAP, DURABLE & CONVENIENT FENCE, 


One of the most important things in the agricul- 
tural worldis fence. Our all as it were depends on 
it. Stone fenceis best, but that we cannotall have, 
Monroe County suffers for durable fencing stuff as 
much perhaps as any section in the State. Conse- 
quently, I have adopted and would recommend, the 
following method, believing it to be the cheapest, 
most durable, convenient, and secure Wooden fence 
that can be made. Any kind of timber even Bass- 
wood lasts well when sawed into small rails. Saw 
the most lasting, straight grained timber you have in- 
to pieces four feet long, two inches thick, eight inch- 
es wide at one end and four at the other, for posts. 
Saw pieces six inches wide two inches thick and 
three feet long for bed pieces. Saw the rails one 
and three fourth inches square, and twelve feet long. 
Saw a board five inches wide and twelve feet long, 
also a piece six inches wide and four feet long.— 
Make a shoulder across the wide end of the post, 
sawing in one halfinch and six inches from the end. 
put the post on the centre of the bed piece (setting 
the bed piece up edgwise,) and nail it on with four 
nails. Bore six two inch holes in each post, at dis- 
cretionary distances, boreing the lower one through 
both pieces and enlarging the spaces as you go up 
between the rails, and put the cap, or five inch piece 
of board, on the top of the posts with nails, which 
board forms the top or seventh rail and preserves the 
heads of the postfrom rotting: the six inch piece of 
board is bored to correspond with the posts and put 
on to the centre of the rails to keep them from spring- 
ing, (put on two of these if you please.) The posts 
should be slipped on to the end of the rails about 3 
inches, and secured by a little wedge or key, drove 
over each, and one and a half inch pin put through 
about half way up the fence to attach the whole to- 
gether; put the pin in loose so that the fence may be 
easily taken apart to move. The ends of the bed 
pieces should be placed on flat stones, two or three 
inches thick, to keep the whole steady and from rot- 
ting. Among the conveniences and advantages of this 
kind of fence are the following: First, you can move it 
at any time, so as to plow where it stands, destroying 
all hedges and saving the use of the ground each year, 
which isalways a very wide cradle swath; a sort of 
stone boat made light and strong on which you can 
place four or five lengths, is the best way to move 
it. Aman will move and adjust one hundred rods of 
itin a day. Secondly, it is much more durable than 
other fence, because no part of it touches the ground. 
Thirdly, you never need bars, for each length is bars 
of itself. Fourthly, farmers can make it in the win- 
ter, when little else can be done. Fifth, you are 
free from anxiety in a windy night or day, for it catch- 
es little or no wind, and consequently never blows 
down, and it is not liable to be pushed down by cattle. 
And last, though not least, comes what is nearest 
every mans’ heart, the cost. There is in each length 
of twelve feet, about forty feet of lumber and fourteen 
10’ nails; the labor is about the same as making or- 
dinary board fence. So it is seen at a glance that 
at least one third of the expense of an ordinary board 
fence is saved. I have ascertained, by actual weigh- 
ing, that from three to three and a half miles of this 
fence may be carried on one of the largest class of 
canal Boats. This would constitute a very impor- 
tant article of transportation on our Canals. 

JOEL HOUGHTON. 





Adams Basin, 1845. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
FARMING IN VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Eprrorn—A friend of mine living in Monroe 
County, New York, had the goodness to make me a 
present of three Nos. of the Genesee Farmer pub- 
lished by you, in which I found many deeply inter- 
estang, instructive, and some quite amusing commu- 
nications. I was much pleased, also, to find that 
you had adopted a rule to admit into your columns 
articles of smal! calibre as well as great. There is 
an important consideration contained in this course. 
You know that many of us who are engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, are men of common and plain ed- 
ucation; to all such, it isa source of pleasure to 
know that there is a common repository in the shape 
of a newspaper, where we can explain our views, 
and through which, we can converse with each oth- 
er, though we live at the extremes of the Uniun. I 
propose, if it be agreeable or worth your notice, to 
give you some information in relation to southern 
notions and southern farming, as held in Loudon co, 
Virginia. I perceive that none as yet, have hailed 
inthe Farmer from “old Loudon,” which I wish you 
to understand is at the head of the list in the “ Old 
Dominion.” 

ist. It is somewhat singular that the scriptural 
declaration applies to so many different conditions of 
human life. As your fathers did,so do ye.” The 
great doctrine here, which is paramount to all oth- 
ers, that every dollar that a thrifty man makes, 
ought to be invested in land, consequently, to add 
field to field, and farm to farm, is the great business 
of a prosperous man’s life. A practice coeval with 
the existence of our country, and which I intend to 
show hereafter, as one of the greatest delusions or 
errors into which a farmer can fall. I imagine it 
would astonish you, could you visit us, to see what 
immense landholders are here; many owning from 
500 to 2000 acres, worth variously, from $30 to 860 
per acre, Indeed, almost every thing goes by acres. 
And the showing the immense landed estates owned 
by sucii and such gentlemen, is a thing to which no 
small importance is attached. 

The soils of our country consist of several kinds. 
I shall notice them briefly, according to their quali- 
ty, beginning with the best first. 

No. 1, Is a clay, red soil; two kinds of rock dis- 
tinguish it, namely: a blue stone which we call iron 
rock, owing to its being so very hard, and when 
broken much resembles a piece of newly broken cast 
iron. The sub-soil contains the other, which is a 
very soft shelly green rock, and which the plow ea- 
sily perforates, and when thrown up on the surface 
dissolves, and becomes the finest soil, as it pulveris- 
es immediately. A Geologist informed me that it 
was of itself, a good manure. Now the soil which 
I have just described, I consider the finest in the 
United States. 

No. 2, Is the lime stone soil, is naturally richer, 
but will not stand a drought, or produce on an aver- 
age with the other. The red slate is an inferior soil, 
and is the last. 3 

Our manner of farming; wheat is our staple. We 
turn over a coat of cloverin August; we plow but 
once; early in September; we harrow the land and 
lay it off into lands; about the 25th we commence 
sowing, and sow until the 10th of October. Corn 
isa heavy crop with us. We generally turn over 
an old sod, and the stubble of our wheat fallow for 
corn; plow in March and April, plant in April and 





May. In the fall we sow our corn ground down in 
wheat; by the by, I would just remark here, that 
some farmers sow from 400 to 1000 bushels of wheat. 
From what I can learn, our manner of cultivating 
corn is different from yours. So soon as our corn 
is large enough to harrow, we commence witha 
stout, two horse harrow, or witha one horse harrow 
and go twice in a row; we thin it, and then com- 
mence with a shevel plow, and two shovellings gen- 
erally makes it as clear and as mellow asa garden, 
We drop the plaster dry in the hill on the corn when 
we plant it, and then plaster around the roots when 
the corn is knee high. If we were to take the pains, 
and go to the expense that the people in the North 
do, from what I can see in your Agricultural papers, 
I do not know what would be our yield, but it cer- 
tainly would be great. Our average crop on our 
number one soil, is from 8 to 10 barrels per acre, (5 
bushels to the barrel) one hand can cultivate from 
15 to 20 acres, if he have assistance in planting. I 
consider it far the cheapest food for cattle, hogs, or 
horses: infinitely cheaper than roots, and this is the 
opinion of all northerners who live among us. 

If time would permit, I could give you alengthy 
long narration on the subject of our cropping, but I 
promised to say something in relation to extensive 
land-holders, and its bad influences upon our country. 
I should like to tell of our advantages over you in 
wool growing; the great necessity there exists here 
for northern capitalists starting large manufacturing 
establishments ; our fine water power; the fine cli- 
mate; our splendid soil and many other things, but 
all these I must omit, until I see what reception this 
meets. 

Rich men here buy up all the valuable land they 
can, the result is, to drive off our most industrious 
and hard working young men to other States, where 
they invest their small means in low priced lands, by 
which operation, the county and state lose immense- 
ly, both in physical and moral power. But this is 
not the only bad feature in this matter. I hold the 
doctrine that a man ought, if he would consult his 
interest or his happiness, never to own more land 
than he can cultivate in the best manner. Let the 
land holders in this county sell their lands off, re- 
tainlng only 100 or 150 acres. The result would be 
that we should have several thousands of independ- 
ent land holders more than we now have; the land 
would be twice as well cultivated as it now is, it 
would be worth much more per acre, the wealth of 
the State would be doubled, the independence of the 
people would be increased, and all kinds of stock 
would be improved. This county would be the gar- 
den spot of the world. But there is a species of 
land mania here, that sweeps every thing before it. 
I have known tenants and day laborers here, accumu- 
late a few thousand dollars, lay the money out in 
land at $50 per acre, as soon as they, by economy, 
can raise a few hundred or thousand more, immedi- 
ately invest it in land, at 50 or 60 dollars per acre. 
In old age, you would see these same men tottering 
off to land sales, and be land buyers to the last, and 
die in an old log dwelling, without a good barn or 
stable, or fence on their whole estate. In the.absence 
of all these improvements, in imagination, I turn my 
thoughts to the north, (although I have never had 
the pleasure of dwelling there,) and behold the beau- 
tiful dwellings of the farmer, the large and commo- 
dious barns, the cattle sheds the sheep sheds, the 
piggeries, the poultry houses, and every thing that 
can make man and beast comfortable, and that too 
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in an uncongenial clime. While we have every 
thing in the way of natural advantages with which 
a merciful Providence could bless a people, and yet 
we are far behind in so many things. Should I 
write again, I will try and be more concise and more 
interesting. [I am awaiting an opportunity to send 
on the subscriptions for your able and useful paper. 
Yours Respectfully, T. N. D. 
Wheatland, Loudon County, Va. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
VIRGINIA LANDS. 

To farmers who may wish to purchase land in one 
of the finest climates in the world, the best soil, one 
of the handsomest tracts of land is now offered, 
which can be found in the United States, for sale, 
which lies 11 mileS west of the county seat of Lou- 
don County, Va. Itis within one mile of the vil- 
lage of Hillsborough. The land must be sold to 
discharge the debts of the owner. I have recently 
travelled through several States in the Union, and 
have seen no situation which I consider its equal, or 
for which I would exchange it acre for acre. For 
grain growing, wool growing., and grazing cattle, it 
is surpassingly fine; for health it is unequalled.— 
Whole amount, 618 acres; will be divided to suit 
purchasers; improvements fine. 


A TRAVELLER. 


Late foreign papers contain an interesting article 
on this destructive malady, which is doing vast injury 
and England and Germany at the present autumn, 
from the pen of Morren, Professor of Agriculture 
and Forest Economy in the University of Liege, dated 
August 18, 1845. Professor M. regards the disease 
as the result of fungus, or parasite plant. Hesays : 

This fungus is of an extreme tenuity; but pullulates 
or reproduces in an incredible measure. Its trunk is 
composed of several erect, jointed fibres, bearing at 
their summits one or more branches, always double, 
and at the ends of which appear reproductive bodies, 
in the form of an egg, but which do not really ex- 
ceed in diameter, the one hundredth part of a milli- 
metre, or the 393,700 part of an inch. Perhaps it 
will be said that this is a small affair to make such 
ravages, but I would ask is the itch a disease less to 
be feared, because the animals producing it exist on- 
ly in a miscroscopic state ? 

Immediately following the formation of the yellow 
spot, and the developement of the botrydis upon the 
potatoe leaf, the stem begins to fecl the deleterious 
influence. Here and there the epidermis begins to 
turn brown, and finally black ; and when the phases 
of the disease are carefully watched through the mi- 
croscope, it will be readily perceived that it is in the 
bark the fatal germ exists. The morbid agent com- 
municates its action from the bark to the inner epi- 
dermis, and although this latter does not always 
show the fungus itself, yet it is not the less fatally 
affected. To those who have any idea of vegetable 
physiology, these effects are easily enough explained. 
The sap, modified into living juices, into vegetable 
blood, is formed in the leaf, and descends to the stem 
and roots, through the bark. Here this sap, or blood 
if we please, becomes diseased, and carries the poi- 
son of the leaf through the fibres of the whole plant, 
and the stalk perishes. In fine, so soon as the black 
spots appear upon the stalks, the leaves dry up and 
wither, the plant droops, dies and falls to the earth, 
to disseminate 2 million fold, the poisonous canker. 





I will endeavor to give soon the, to me, most feasj. 
ble means of arresting the progr 2ss of the disease, 

The infection is soon communicated to the tuber- 
cle, or potatoe proper ; and if it take its course, this 
immediately becomes gangrened. A potatoe is not 
properly a root, but a branch ; it follows, then, that 
the tubercle contains a marrow, or edibiz part, and a 
distinct bark. Between the marrow and the bark, is 
formed a tissue of fibres and vessels, which answers 
to wood. This may easily be perceived by cutting 
a thin piece of potatoe, and holding it between the 
eye and the light. Well, the infection attacks the 
part which received the descending sap, and which 
brought with it the morbid agent of the disease. Up- 
on a diseased potatoe may be seen a series of spots 
of various colors, livid, brown, yellow, and sometimes 
gray or black, which are exhibited upon the ligneous 
tissue of the tubercle. By watching closely the pro- 
gress of the malady in potatoes which had been at- 
tacked by it, I could follow its progress as it gradu- 
ally advanced, until it reached the heart of the veg- 
etable, and destroyed its substance. The skin of the 
diseased potatoe was easily detached, the body did 
not present that crackling resistance to the knife, 
but was flatulent and gave forth a faint and subse- 
quently almost animal odor, analagous to that which 
escapes from freshly cut mushrooms. Animals even 
refuse to feed upon a vegetable which may be regar- 
ded as deleterious as the poisonous mushroom itself. 

From the time when the vegetable becomes gan- 
grened within, that is, in its cortical part, it requires 
but a few days—generally three suffice—for the bo- 
trydis, or fungus, to make its appearance upon the 
outersurface. The white efilorescence first shows 
itself within what are termed the eyes of the pota- 
toe, then extends gradually, until it finally envelopes 
the entire tubercle. Then the potatoe is gone be- 
yond hope. 

The origin of thedisease being known, it becomes 
the duty of every agriculturist to turn his attention 
to the destruction of the fungus, for it is painfully 
true that the smut, rust, mildew, blight and ergot, 
and all the class of parasitic diseases, once introdu- 
ced into the crops of a country, are almost ineradi- 
cable. This year the epidemic has been general, the 
germs exist everywhere, and millions of times will 
the disease be multiplied another year, if early and 
stringent measures are not taken for its prevention. 

Prof. M. recommends the burning of the diseased 
vines and tubers, as the only means of destroying 
the sporules or seeds of the parasite. Lime, and so- 
lutions of green and blue vitriol, such as are used to 
destroy smut in wheat, are also recommended. 

We are indebted to the Editor of the Buffalo Na- 
tional Pilot, for a translation of the article, from 
which we have copied the above. 

AuBany AGRICULTURAL WareEHousE.—We are 
pleased to see, by the last Cultivator, that Messrs. 
Comstock and Tucker, names well known—the for- 
mer as Editor of the Central N. Y. Farmer, and the 
latter as Editor of the Cultivator—have opened an 
extensive Agricultural Warehouse, in the city of 
Albany, for the sale of Tools, Seeds, and all articles 
that belong to rural pursuits. Such an establish- 
ment was greatly needed at the Capital of the State, 
and we commend it to the attention of the Farmers 
of Western New York. 





The tilling of te earth was the first employment 
given by the Supreme Ruler to the human race. 
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POULTRY. 

The economy of poultry may be classed under 
three heads ; first, in their natural state, which is 
the department of the naturalists; second in their 
domestic state in the country, with a full range of 
the farm-yard and fields in which the poultry keeper 
is concerned, for his profit; and third, in their artifi- 
cial state, in or near towns, in pens or yards, which 
will chiefly engage my attention in the present arti- 
cle. The best and cheapest method of feeding I 
must leave to be detailed by those who keep poultry 
in large quantities. 

Shelter.—Fowls should always be kept in a dry, 
warm, sheltered situation—-a southerly aspect is to 
be preferred—for they enjoy and benefit greatly by 
the “warms in the sun,” as well as requiring pro- 
tection from its scorching rays, and a secure (storm) 
shed for rainy weather. The roosting-house and 
laying-house, if separate, should communicate, 
that early layers may have early access to the nests, 
and also communicate with the storm-shed for the 
fowls to run in for security, if they should leave their 
roosts early in the morning. The nests should be 
numerous, either in boxes or baskets, not too deep 
but roomy, some situated high, some low, and as 
independent of each other as possible ; each supplied 
with sweet, short, and soft straw, and a small nest- 
egg or two of chalk, the size of a pigeon’s egg. If 
the nests be too deep, they break the eggs in jump- 
ing in and out, and if the nests are not roomy, sit- 
ting hens have no room to turn easily, and conse- 
quently break eggs by not being able to get to them 
softly. They then eat the brokeneggs, which gives 
them the habit of doing so at other times. They 
should roost warm at night, the perches high from 
the ground and of easy access, by means of lower 
ones or ladders. The more lightsome the house, the 
better for promoting dry air and free circulation; be- 
sides, fowls can not see at all, being quite stupified 
and helpless in the dark, consequently the feather 
tribe always retire to roost before the sun goes down. 
Shutters to the glazed windows are unnecessary, ex- 
cept for better security, or to prevent fowls from 
leaving their roosts too early in the morning, to dis- 
turb ticklish neighbors, otherwise they come out al- 
most as soon as day-light begins to appear. The 
feeding places, if under cover, so much the better, as 
a precaution for wet weather, and as far as possible 
removed ftom the nests, that the hens which happen 
tobe laying at the time, or which may be sitting, 
may not be disturbed and enticed off their nest and 
eggs at impropertimes. Being evidently natives of 
a warm country, they are scarcely yet perfectly ac- 
climated to our variable and colder regions; although 
s0 widely diffused from time immemorial over the 
whole face of the globe, they have retained a pecu- 
liar susceptibility of damp and chillness, most of 
their diseases arising trom rhenm, or catarrh—catch- 
ing colds. The lungs of fowls are particularly ten- 
der; the finer the species, the less is it hardy. 

Cleanliness.—Fowls being cleanly by nature, 
thrive when regularly attended, but degenerate and 
sicken if neglected. In an artificial state of exis- 
tence, they require to be supplied by art with what 
in nature they would obtain for themselves. For 
this purpose they should have a regular supply, in 
some convenient part of the shed, of sifted cinders 
daily to roll in and cleanse themselves, and which 
should be often changed. This precaution will keep 
them entirely free from vermin of any description. 

Green Food.—This being quite as necessary for 


health as corn, to supply this requirement of nature, 
they should have daily a good supply of sweet and 
fresh green vegetables. Cabbage and lettuce are 
the best—turnip-tops and watercresses—but on no 
account any sour plants, which scour them as do spin- 
nach, the cuttings from grass plats, and most sorts 
of garden seeds, as their instinct does not serve them 
to choose the wholesome from the noxious weeds, 
more than it does animals that happen to s'ray into 
a clover-field, or happen to receive too large a quan- 
tity into their stables. I have known them to burst. 
Green food with fowls is an astringent, the very re- 
verse of what vegetables are with us. This fact 
will not appear so surprising, when it is recollected 
that one takes them raw, and the other cooked. 

A plentiful supply of clean water, in daily well- 
cleansed vessels, and wholesome food are necessary. 
Frequent changes and mixtures of corn improve the 
appetite. Barley is decidedly their staple food in this 
country ; Indian corn, or sometimes rice, mixed, for 
a change. Oats occasionally, but in too large quan- 
tity, are aptto scour. Occasionally buckwheat and 
hempseed, as a stimulant, mixed with the barley for 
a change, are very beneficial, particularly whilst 
moulting. One meal may be composed of boiled or 
steamed potatoes, well mashed up whilst hot, with 
a portion of barleymeal or oatmeal for achange, but 
which must be allowed to remain till cold. Books 
copying errors from one another, make a great mis- 
take in advising food to be given hot. It is unnatu- 
ral—they have no good cooks amongst them in their 
own state ; and it is decidedly injurous to their diges- 
tive organs, except when fattening, when they are 
doomed soon to be killed for table. Feed twice a 
day at least, or three times if not too fattening; morn- 
ing early, before the usual hour for laying, if possi- 
ble ; at noon, the noontide meal may be the pota- 
toes, as above directed, and before sunset—not later 
than four o’clock—that they may go to roost by day- 
light, or they will go without their food. Regular- 
ity greatly tends to health, and disturbance of any 
sort is very hurtful. Rice occasionally boiled ia a 
cloth, greatly increases its bulk, and they are very 
fond ofit. Reaumur says, that great economy is de- 
rived from steeping or boiling the barley, to increase 
its bulk, when they will be satisfied with one third 
less quantity. But I cannot speak of this from my 
own experience, nor can I say that beneficial effects 
are produced by giving them much flesh, raw or boil- 
ed. But fat, as advised in books, produces scour- 
ings ; spiced or salt meats, and kitchen stuffs, are 
certainly pernicious to their stomachs. In fattening 
for the table, when they are not required to live long, 
or show fine feather, this may not be of any conse- 
quence, Will some of your practical correspondents 
enlightenus? They require in pens, or small yards 
in towns, to be well supplied with grit, sand, and 
small gravel; slaked lime, and old mortar pounded 
is very beneficial, and serviceable in assisting to make 
the pen oryarddry. I will add to the above, that 
there is no economy in keeping poultry in towns, in 
small quantities, which is always exceedingly expen- 
sive, if well fed and taken care of ; which, however, 
is compensated for, to those who wish to make cer- 
tain that the eggs are quite fresh and newly laid.— 
All calculations of expense must be erroneous, there 
being so many contingentexpenses. As a source of 
trade, much depends upon rearing the best breeds, to 
be early in the season, laying in a stock and store at 
proper times, having a ready sale for produce, and to 





“buy cheap, and sell dear.”—London Gard. Jour. 
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LIQUID MANURE. 

It is now a pretty general belief among farmers, 
that there is “some good” in liquid manures; but, 
some how or other, we never see much preparation 
either for the collection or application of this, the 
cheapest and most valuable of all manures, and we 
verily believe that the subject is as yet scarcely 
thought of—in a way to lead to any practical result, 
by one bona fide rent-paying farmer, out of a thou- 
sand. Now, having for several years been an ex- 
perimenter in this way, and sensible of the very great 
importance and value of liquid munures, I shall here 





take the liberty of throwing in my mite to the gen- 
eral fund, by communicating the little I have gained 
by experience to my fellow-farmers. 

As I discard all chemical formula—the tank, water- 
mg-cart, and other et ceteras, from my system, and 
attach the fertilizing ingredients to a substance 
which farmers can actually work in with spades and | 
shovels, I have more hope that my plan will be fol- 
lowed. 





Chemists, generally, do not tell us the reason why | 
liquid manures will not do much good when applied | 
in a fresh state, though this is perfectly plain to all 
reflecting men. Liquid manure, if applied upon a| 
pervious or gravelly soil, in afresh state, is not re- | 
tained long enough for its decomposition to take 
place, or for the roots to drink it up. It is put ona 
liquid manure, and runs off in the same state ; but | 
apply it to a soil rich in decayed or decaying vegeta- | 
ble matter, and on which a vigorous vegetation is | 
going on, and it never fails of its extraordinary ef- | 
fects. The plan of administering liquid manures in | 
a perfectly fresh state, is probably the best of any, | 
were it not for the continued care and consequent ex- | 
pense necessary in supplying our crops with satura- 
ted water in all their stages throughout the year, and 
were we certain of the exact strength of the solu- | 
tion suited to their wants. As we, therefore, can-| 
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ly, or at the end of twenty years, as scarcely any 
thing will affect it, if not exposed to the continued 
washing of pure water, or exposed to the influence 
of the roots of growing plants. By being thinly 
spread on a grainery floor it soon becomes perfectly 
dry, and suited to pass through drill machines. 

The inixing of the carbonized peat with the liquid 
manure on the first or fermenting floor, it will be ob- 
served, is for laying hold of the gaseous matters as 
they escape during the ferinentation ; perhaps other 
substances may effect this more effectually, but none 
so cheaply. I think by this plan it will be obvious 
to every one that a great many desiderata are at 
once obtained. In the first place you get free of 
about 956 parts out of every 1000 of the weight and 
bulk of manure, by the expulsion of water ;— 
while at the same time you link all the fertilizing 
properties contained in it to one of the most handy 
vehicles—light, cleanly, and portable, and possessed 
of the peculiar property of holding together the 
most volatile substances, till gradually called forth 
by the exigencies of the growing plants. Lastly, 
you get free of the nasty tank, and the hogshead 
and the watering-cart, with all its appendages, 
and are no more bothered with overflowing tank or 
over-fermenting liquid, with weather unsuited for its 
application. You have merely to shovel past the sat- 
urated charcoal, and shovel in a little fresh stuff, and 
the process goes on again of its own will; while the 
prepared stuffs lie ready for all crops, all seasons, 
and at all times. 

The solid matter in the urine of the cow is esti- 
mated by very high authority, to be equal in value 
to its weight of South American guano. 

I beg my fellow farmers clearly to understand, that 
I make no pretentions to this plan of applying liquid 
manure, being a new discovery. It is merely a mod- 
ification of your old and tried plan of bottoming your 
dung-hills with peat ; but by charring, the peat is 


not apply our liquid manures on the best principles, | freed of its antiseptic qualities, and thus becomes of 
on account of the expense, we must try the next best | itself a much better and speedier manure, and an ad- 
plan, that of decomposing them by the aid of decom- | mirable filter. But even peat, thoroughly dried, and 
posed vegetable matter; and this can happily be done, | perfectly pulverized, I have no doubt might answer 
to great periection, by reducing the vegetable mat-/ the end indifferently well.—IJnverness Courier.— 





ter to the state of carbon er charcoal—which we | 
make from peat, as being trifling in expense, easily 
pulverized, and withal an excellent manure of itself. 

We dividea shed into two compartments, one of 
which we make water-tight, by puddling the side | 
walls with clay to the hight, say of two feet, and sep- 
arated from the other compartment by a low water- 
tight wall or boarding, Thisis my fermenting tank, 
which is filled half or three parts full of pulverized 
burnt peat, and the liquid manure from the stable, pig 
styes, &c., directed into it. This is mixed up with the 
pulverized peat andi llowed to remain three or four 
weeks, till the decomposition seems about completed, 
being occasionally stirred about after the composition 
has become about the consistency of gruel. The 
whole is then ladled with a pole and bucket over the 
low partition into the second floor, which is also 
three parts filled with carbonized peat : and as the 
second floor is meant merely as a filter, we have it 
lower on one side than the other, by which means, 
in the course of a day or two, the carbonized peat 
is left comparatively dry. The water having passed 
off at the lower side, the first, or fermenting floor 
is again filled as before, and the contents of the sec- 
ond floor, if considered saturated enough, are then 
shoveled up into a corner, and allowed to drip, and 
further dry till used, which may be either immediate- 





England. 


Acr’.uLTuraL Scuoot.—At a late meeting at 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, about eight miles from Cincin- 
nati, a company was organized for the purpose of es- 
tablishing an institution to be called the “ Farmers’ 
Collegiate Hall of Hamilton County.” Already $3, 
000 are subscribed towards the erection of a building 
which is to be commenced immediately. A board of 
directors was appointed, who were directed to apply 
to the next Legislature for a charter for the institu- 
tion, which is expected to be under the charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Bishop, late President of the Miami Uni- 
versity at Oxford, Ohio. Prof. Scott, who is favor- 
ably and extensively known as a gentleman of ex- 
tensive scientific attainments, and great practical 
knowledge, is expected to be connected with it. We 
trust that this noble example will be followed by oth- 
er counties in Ohio, and elsewhere.—Dollar Far. 

{(¢» The auther of a pamphlet recently published 
in England, states that the soil of that country which 
in the year 1775 belonged to about 240,000 proprie- 
tors, in 1815 was owned by about 30,000, and that 
there is every reason to believe that this process of 
accumulation in the hands of a few has been going on 
with equal rapidity from 1815 to the present time. 
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[The following communication is from the pen of 
Exinu Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith, of Mass- 
achusetts. His ‘‘facts” are important, and presen- 
ted in a striking light.) 


FACTS FOR FORTY MILLIONS. 

Mr. Editeor—Can you make room in some corner 
of your paper, for a few facts which I have collected 
with some labor, and which, I think, seriously con- 
cern the working people of the Anglo-Saxon race? 

The national debts of sixteen of the European Gov- 
ernments, at the closest estimate that can be made, 
amount to $10,305,000,000 our currency; all incurre#l 
for the expenses of war. This sum embraces merely 
the arrearage, not what has been paid, for carryin 
on war. The average of this amount is @63,25a 
head to the whole population of those 16 nations. 
The interest of this vast sum nearly equals a tax of 
One Dollar on every inhabitant of the globe. 

Since the Reformation (!!) Great Britain has been 
engaged 65 years, in the prosecution of seven wars; 
for which she expended, in our currency, #8,982,- 
120,000. Ithas been estimated by our Missionaries 
that a school of 50 heathen children, on the continent 
of India, would only cost $150 per annum. Then this 
sum expended by a Christian nation in 65 years in 
carrying on war with other Christian nations, if ap- 
plied to the education of the heathen, would have 
schooled 46,062,154 children per annum for 65 years! 
Allowing 5 yezrs to each scholar, then 598,808,000 
children might have been educated for the money 
that Great Britain drained from the sources and chan- 
nels of her wealth and industry, to waste in wars, 
every one of which degraded her people in every qual- 
ity of their condition. 

From 1793 to 1815,—a period of 22 years—Great 
Britain, France and Austria expended $7,330,000- 
000 in war. The interest of this sum, at 6 per cent., 
would have supported 30,000 missionaries among the 
heathen during the whole period of 22 years, in which 
these christian nations were engaged in doing the 
devil’s work on each other. The aggregate amount 
would have given 5 years schooling to 488,666,666 
pagan children on the Lancasterian plan.—The inter- 
est for ene month, at the above rate, would build 1466 
miles of railroad at $25,000 per mile. 

Consulting the best authorities I can command, I 
find that the aggregate amount of the expenditures 
of our own Government, from1j789 to March 4, 1843, 
is $1,111,375,734. 

Now—patriotic Americans ! will you not read this 
reflectingly ?—of this vast sum there have been ex- 
pended only $148,620,055 for civil purposes, embra- 
cing the Civil List, Foreign Intercourse, and the mis- 
cellaneous expenses. Then it follows that $952,- 
755,680 have been lavished upon preparations for 
war in time of peace, within a little more than halfa 
century, by this model Republic!!! Another fact: 
From Jan. 1, 1836, to March 3, 1843, the war ex pen- 
ses of thisGovernment were $153,954,881!! five mill- 
tons more than all the civil ex penses of the Government 
JSrom 1789, to 1843!! Another fact: From 1816 to 
1834, eighteen years, our national expenses amount- 
ed to ®463,915,756; and of this sum,nearly#$400,000,- 
000, went in one way and another for war, and only 
$64,000,000 for all other objects ! being $22,000,000 
a year for war, and about three millions and a half— 
less than one-sixth of the whole—for the peaceful 
operations of a government that plumes itself on its 
pacific policy ! If we take into accountall the ex- 
penses and all the losses of war to this country, it 
will be found to have wasted for us in sixty years 








some #10 or three thousand millions of dollars! ! 
Worcester, Aug. 9, 1845. 
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Savine Srep.—It has often occurred to me that 
sufficient care has not been exercised in saving sced 
of vegetables from the finest part of the crop. If 
we breed live stock, of whatever kind, we invariably 
select the parents from the best of our flock or stud. 
So with regard to flowers—-no one would sow seed 
from inferior flowers, but would select from the best 
specimens; and it is by following up this system, 
(even without more crossing than is performed by 
nature, and the bees,) that great improvements have 
been made. Thinking the same effects would accrue 
from a more careful selection of culinary seeds, and 
that a much greater degree cf productiveness might 
be attained, about three years ago I began an exper- 
iment with long-pod beans; I carefully selected the 
finest and fullest pods for seed, taking none with few- 
er than five beansin each. Next year I had a good 
sprinkling of pods with six in each; these were saved 
for seed. The following year there were many six- 
seeded pods and some with seven. Following up 
the same plan, J find this season many more six and 
seven-seed pods, than of a less number, and some with 
eight! There are still a few plants which produce 
five-seeded pods, and it is worthy of remark, that the 
five-seeded pods have seldom a six-seeded pod upon 
them, but all fives; on the contrary, a six-seed plant 
generally has all the pods bearing six beans or more. 
As the seed-saving season is now coming on, perhaps 
these hints may induce others to adopt the plan. If 
the same thing were adopted with our corn-crops, by 
selecting a few of the largest and best filled ears, to 
save as seed, I have little doubt, more productive va- 
rieties might be procured. In my younger daya, 1 
once gathered an ear of barley which had twenty-two 
grains on each side; surely the produce from seed of 
this description would yield a far better crop than 
such as is frequently sown.-—Nelected. 


Scravs or Curious Inrormation.—It is an East- 
ern tradition that the Prophet Mahomet, having one 
day washed his garment, threw it upon a plant of the 
mallow to dry ; and when the garment was taken 
away, the mallow was found to have been transform- 
ed, by contact with so sacred an object, intoa mag- 
nificent geranium, a plant which had never before 
existed. Several varieties of the geranium were in- 
troduced into England in 1534. 

The expression profane literature owes ite origin 
to Pope Gregory 1st, who ordered that the library 
of the Palatine Apollo should be committed to the 
flames, under the notion of confining the attention 
of the clergy to the Scriptures. From that time all 
ancient learning which was nvt sanctioned by the 
authority of the church, has been emphatically dis- 
tinguished as profane, in opposition to sacred. 

Mail coaches were first set up at Bristol in Eng- 
land in 1785, at the end of which year they became 
gen-ral in the kingdom. The mails had previously 
been conveyed by carts with a single horse, or by 
boys on horseback. The revenue from the Post Of- 
fice in 1783 was only £146,000. From that time it 
increased rapidly, and at the time of the adoption of 
the penny system it was £2,400,000. 

The first private library in Engiand is said to have 
been formed about 1341 by Richard de Bury, Chan- 
cellor and High Treasurer. He purchased thirty or 
forty volumes of the Abbot of St. Albans for fifty 
Ibs. weight in silver.—Worcester Egis 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 








BY P. BARRY. 


RAPID PROGRESS OF AMERICAN HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

The Report of the Seventeenth Annual Erhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which 
we find occupying nearly thirty pages of Hovey’s 
Magazine, shows the march of Horticulture ia this 
country. The.display of Fruits seems to have been 
unusually rich. Upwards of $80 was awarded in 
premiums for floral designs alone. The “ Festival” 
was grand. A large number of the most distin- 
guished men of the day were present. The occa- 
sion was enlivened with Oratory, Song and Senti- 
ment, such as it does one’s heart good to read even, 
here in a lonely room, and at this distance of time 
and place. 

During the evening, the President of the Society 
received a letter from Samuel Appleton, Esq., of 
which the following is an extract : 

“Tt would affurd me great pleasure to meet with a 
Society that has done so much, within a few years, 
for the improvement of Horticulture within the vi- 
cinitv of Boston—Agriculture, the most useful, and 
Horticulture, the most pleasing, of all Arts, have 
fully kept pace with the rapid progress of the age, 


placed on our tables more than fourtecn hundred 
dishes of Fruits, and the premiums offered by the 
Society this year exceed $1300. 

“And as a further illustration, I notice by this 
Report, that the contribution of Robert Manning, 
the great Pomologist of America, consisted of but 
one basket of peaches, while, at the present exhibi- 
tion, the family of that lamented man have sent us 
240 varieties of the pear. And inanote that I re- 
ceived from him but a short time previous to his de- 
cease, he stated that he had gathered into his own 
collection, from a point of time but a few years an- 
tecedent to the formation of this institution, nearly 
2,000 varieties of fruits. 

‘Similar advances have been made by other mem- 
bers, and those whose names were not then borne 
on its roll, and some who had not even commenced 
the good work, are now among its largest contribu- 
tors, presenting forty, fifty,and a hundred varieties ; 
and the same success and corresponding increase has 
been attendant on the productions of the floral and 
vegetable kingdom. 

“Among the pleasing incidents of the present 
year, may be noticed the completicn and occupancy 
of our new edifice in School Street ; but who would 
have predicted that, ere the present Exhibition had 
closed, there would still exist a demand for further 
and enlarged accommodations ? 

“Tf congratulate the Society on the liberal and in- 
creasing patronage of the community—on the addi- 
tion of more than 100 new members to its ranks du- 
ring the last nine months—on the continued im- 
provement in the productions exhibited—on the hon- 
orable and elevated standing our institution sustains 














in other departments of activity, for which the com- 
munity are largely indebted to the Massachusetts | 
Horticultural Society. 

“ With the view of giving further aid to the So- 
ciety, in their very laudable exertions, I send you 
one thousand dollars, to be invested as a permanent 
fund, the interest accruing therefrom, to be appro- 
priated, annually, in premiums, for improvements in 
the arts to which the Society are devoted, in such 
manner as it shall direct, for producing trees good 
for food, and flowers pleasant to the sight.” 

There is a noble example for all men of wealth. 
A society with such patrons must succeed. 

We look upon the history of this noble institution 
as embodying, to a great extent, the history of 
*¢ American Horticulture”—and we, here in Western 
New York, should feel as great an interest in its 
permanency and success as though we were citizens 
of Massachusetts. Its influence has been, and will 
continue to be felt, advantageously, from one extre- 
mity of our country to the other. 

The following scrap, from the Address of the 
President, affords much satisfaction and encourage- 
ment, and would be almost startling, were it not for 
the extraordinary progress we make in every depart- 
ment of industrial science : 

“Sixteen years ago this day, its first exhibition 
was held in the Exchange Coffee House in this city, 
and as an illustration of the great success and pros- 
perity that has attended the efforts of its members, 
I quote from the published Report of the Society. 

“The number of contributors on that occasion was 
thirty-two. 

“The baskets and dishes of Fruits less than one 
hundred, and the amount of premiums offered less 
than $200. 

“ During the present anniversary, there have been 





both at home and abroad—and on the harmony and 
union that prevail among us. 

“We have assembled to commemorate its 17th 
anniversary. Weare metin this Temple of Liber- 
ty, whose time-honored walls have oft resounded to 
deeds of patriotism and benevolence, and we too 
have come up hither for a benevolent object. We 
have not come to prepare by exciting debate for the 
political contest, nor for the discussion of those sub- 
jects that agitate society to its very centre.” 


THE GARDEN AND ORCHARD IN NOVEM- 
B 





There is not a great deal that can be done in the 
Garden, this month, in our climate; and people, 
generally, are so little disposed to gardeniug at this 
season, that what might be done, will be, in most 
cases, neglected. 

The first thing to be attended to now, however, 
is the securing of every thing against the winter. 
All tender Bulbous roots, such as Gladiolus, Ama- 
ryllis, &c., and Dahlia roots, should be carefully put 
away, in a dry cool place, free from frost. 

All tender fruit trees, and particularly those re- 
cently transplanted, and tender ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, &c., should have litter, or rough ma- 
nure thrown around the roots, and the bodies sheath- 
ed in straw. Raspberry plantations shoul:l be pru- 
ned, cutting out the old weak canes and leaving 
three or four of the strongest in each stool ; these 
should be laid down and covered with two or three 
inches of earth—or they may be staked up and 
sheathed in straw: they will bear better fruit, and 
more of it, than if left exposed.—We mean the 
Antwerps, only, the native sorts being hardy enough. 

Strawberry plantations, particularly young ones, 
should be covered with leaves or straw—as, if expo- 
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sed, they will be drawn out and injured, if not de- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


stroyed, by the frosts. 

If the weather continues fine, transplanting of 
hardy trees and shrubs may be continued for a week 
or ten days, but no tender trees should be planted so 
late. 

Then, when transplanting is finished, and every 
thing protected and secured, you may spend your 
leisure hours in manuring and trenching up your 
Garden. This will not only facilitate spring opera- 
tions, but the soil, by being exposed to the frost, 
will become fine and friable, and weeds and insects 
will be more or less destroyed. 

Orchards that have been seeded down and neglect- 
ed, can now be manured and broken up. This is an 
excellent time to do it, if not already done. Don’t 
dread the expense : it will, every cent, with double 
or treble interest, be refunded in one year from this 
date. Your next season’s crop, in quantity, and 
more particularly in quality, will amply recompense 
you for your labor, The other day we travelled 
some 30 miles through the country, and we met with 
many who are going about this. People just begin 
to learn something about fruit culture : their eyes 
begin to be opened to its importance, in a pecuniary 
point of view, particularly. 

We have not the least doubt but that there will be 


more orchard labor performed, during the coming |- 


season, than there has been for the last five. We 
rejoice to see such signs as enable us to say this— 
but even when all this shall be done, it will be but a 
trifle, compared to what ought to be. There are yet 
multitudes of farmers who seem to be unaware of 
the value of fruits and vegetables—looking upon the 
Orchard and Garden as rather a tax on their income, 
than a source of revenue, as they invariably are when 
properly managed ; and not only a source of reve- 
nue, but a vast amount of domestic comfort and 
enjoyment. P. B. 


AmmRICAN APPLES IN ENGLAND.—We learn from 
the New York True Sun a circumstance showing 
the results of careful culture as applied to fruit, as 
well for home consumption as for fame abroad. Rob- 
ert L. Pell, of Pelham, Westchester county, has an 
orchard of two thousand apple trees, all bearing 
Newtown Pippins. By trimmiing, and the application 
of the best manures, he has brought the fruit to an 
unusual size and excellence. The apples are picked 
and packed in barrels, without being rolied or jolted 
in carts, and so arrive in the very best order for ship- 
ment. Last year they were sold in London at twen- 
ty-one dollars a barrel, and the merchant to whom 
they were consigned, wrote that the nobility, and 
other people of great wealth, had actually bought 
them by retail at a guina a dozen; which is some for- 
ty-five cents an apple. Mr. Pell has from three to 
four thousand barrels of the apples this year,which are 
sold as fast as they arrive in market, at six dollars a 
barrel, and are shipped to England. It is quite a 
business for one of our commission merchants to dis- 


pose of the produce of this noble plantation, 
We glory in this Robert Pell, 
And ever may his apples sell ! 
‘Their growth he has improved so well, 
Seu Britain sounds the name of Peit.—Selected. 





We notice the following among other sentiments 
given at the late Festival of the Massachusetts Hor 
ticultural Society: 

“Our Puritan Forefathers—The children of faith 
as well as of fancy—they trusted their lives and for- 
tunes in a Mayflower.” 





MT. HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR} 
SERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘THE subscribers respectfully an 
nounce to their friends and the pab- 
lic, that their present stock which 
they offer for sale the ensuing Fall 
of 1845 and Spring of 1846, is the 

es. ever grown in western New 
York,and unsurpassed in quality by 
any establishment in the country. 

The collection of fruits compri- 
ses the most esteemed varieties of 
the Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Ap- 
ricot, Cherry, Nectarine, Almond, 
Grapes, &c, 

The trees are well grown, thrifty, 
and beautiful, and have been prop- 
agated with such care as to ensure 

- . Sere COreCctness, 
All are warranted gentiine a8 represented. 
Pear Trees on QuiNce Stocks for DWARFS and PARA- 
MIDSs, can also be furnished of the finest varieties. These will 
bear the first or second yeur after transplanting, and are beautifully 
adapted to garden culture. 

3,000 fine thr.fty young trees of th: famous New American Ap - 
ple, the * Northern Spy,” are also on band, 

STRAWBERRIES—All the fine new esteemed varieties, inclu- 

ding Stoddard’s new Alpine. 
s Also a large and fine collection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, (including a quantity of spiendid Standard or Tree Roses, 
3 to6 feet high;) Herbaceous Plants, Bulbous Roots, Double Dah- 
hlias, &c. 

Our new descriptive catalogue will be sent gratis to all post PAID 
applications. 

Trees and Plants will be packed in the best style, and shipped to 
any port or place that ynay be designated. 

7 It is for the interest of purchasers that they forward their or- 
ders now, without delay, that they may be executed in proper sea- 
son. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Rochester, Sept. 1, 1845. 

MACEDON NURSERY. 

HF. partnership formerly existing between Thomas & Smith 
having been dissolved, orders for Fruit Trees, and Ornamental 
Shrubs and herbaceous perrennial Plants, will be received by the 
subscriber. The list of fruits cultivated for sale having undergone 
a thorough revision and new grounds extensively occupied, many of 
the varieties can be furnished only in small trees till another year ; 
hence when orders cannot be fully supplied, the balance of remit - 

tances will in all cases be at once returned to the purchaser. 

Address, post paid, J. J. THOMAS, 
9mo. 1, 1845. {2m} Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y. 

MACEDON NURSERY. - 
HE accounts of the late firm of “* Thomas & Smith” Macedon, 
are left with the subscriber. 

The business will be conducted as heretofore, upon the principle 
of propagating only select varieties of proved fruit. 

A fine stock is now on hard, which will be much increased by the 
superior kinds recently fruited. 

Several hundred fine trees of the May Bigarreau, the earliest of 
all good cherries, WILLIAM R. SMITH. 

8 mo, 22th 1845.—2 t. 


THRASHING MACHINE COVERS, 
j ARRANTED water proof, and not to crack, constantly on 
hand and mate to order, by the subscriber. 
Orders through the Pest Office will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. : 
Manufacturer of awnings, bags &c. No. 5, second story Curtis’ 
Block, Rochester. E. C. WILLIAMS, 


LIFE ASSURANCE AGENCY. 
IIF. subscriber having been appoited ageut for the Worcester 
(Mass.) and Nautilus (New York city) Life Assurance Compa- 
nies for this region of country, respectfully invites Farmers, Arti- 
zans, and those in all conditions of life, to call on him for intorma- 
tion on the subject. 
He will issue polices in the above companies on lives, from $100 
to $5000. 
A pamphlet will be furnished, giving particulars, Call on 
JAMES H. WATTS, Life Assurance Agent, 
Corner Buffalo and Exchange streets, 
Rochester, Sept. 1, '45. Over E, Watts’ Hardware Store. 











AN ARTICLE IN SEASON. 
RANK MILLER'S Leather Preservative and Water Proof 
Blacking. Every individual wearing boots and shoes. will find 

it greatly for their interest as well as comfort, to make use of this 
valuable-article, especially those exposed to wet ond mud, as it not 
only readers the leather soft and pliable, but water proof and much 
more durable. Each box contains sufficient’for an out door laber- 
ing man, for one year, with directious for using. Price, 25 cts. per 
x 
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“Meteorological Senne. 
MADE AT ROCHESTER, SEVEN MILES FROM LAKE ONTARIO. 
BY IL. WETHERELL. 


JOURNAL oF THE WEATHER FOR OCTOBER, 1845. 
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Maximum (Se p. 29,) Thermom. 80 deg (Oct. 16,) Bar. 


30.10in. 

Minimum (Oct. 22,) Thermom. 23 deg. (Oct. 12,) Bar. 
29 in 

Remarks.—The weather during the month has been 
rainy and cool; the rain gauge for Sept. 4.32 inches. The 
mercury in the ther., on the morning of Oct. 23, was down 
to 23—lower than it has been in October for five e years.— 
First snow, Oct. 12th. Last year we had a great full of 
snow Oct. 28th, 29th, and 30th. 








COLEMAN'S TOUR IN EURUPE. 
eS an TO “ COLMAN’S TOUR IN: EUROPE” are 
hereby notified that No. 4 is received, aud ready for delivery 

to out-of-town Subscribers who choose to call for them, instead of 
their being sent by Post. The condition of subscription is, that on 
the delivery of the 5th number, the balance of three dollars is to 
be paid. I amready to receive the money now, from all who choose 
to pay. Subscriptions are still solicited. Price, $5 00; or 50 cents 
a number. JAMES H. WATTS, 

Rochester, Nov. 1, 1245. Agent for Mr. Coleman. 
SANFORD’S PREMIUM STRAW CUTTER. 
This Machine took the Fixst premium at the State Fair at Utica, 

September, 1845. 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

HE subscriber is now manufacturing and offers for sale, SAN- 

FORD'S PERFECT RTRAW CUTTER, which has now been 
fully tried and proved by competent judges to be fur superior to 
any other similar machine in the State. Some of the best farmers 
in this and adjacent counties have witnessed its operation, and have 
certified to its great value. Ht cuts straw or hay with great rapidt- 
ty, and very fine Its cheapness also, compared with other straw 
cutters, should not be forgotten. 

For sale by B. F. SMITH & Co., at the Rochester Seed Store, 
Front Street. 





WHITE BEANS. 
50 BUSHELS wauted at the Rochester Seed Store, for 
which the highest cash price will be paid by 
B. F. SMITH & CO. 


TIMOTHY SEED WANTED, 
A’ the Rochester Seed Store. 
B. F. SMITH & CO. 








CORN SHELLERS, 








Fo SALE at the Rochester Seed Store. 
B. F. SMITH & CO. 
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MON NROE co. AGRICU LTURAL SOCIETY, 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Roches- 
ter Seed Store on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber, (the 10th day,) at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

This Meeting will award the Premiums on Field 
Crops, &c., and choose officers for the ensuing year, 
Let there be a good attendance of the Farmers of 
Monroe. JOHN H. ROBINSON, 

President. 
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THE MARKETS, 
Wueat is now worth not far from a dollar a bushel in this market. 
| It is a fraction less, ow ing, in part, to the circumstance that our 





| millers have as much on hand as they cau grind before the close of 


navigation. It is deemed unsafe to pay a high price for grain the 
flour of which must be kept over or sert to Boston by railway. We 
have examined all accounts from abroad with care, not only the 
newspapers, but the agricultural and quarterly journals ; and have 
come to the opinion that the changes are in favor of a price above, 
rather than be/ow, a dollar a bushel the coming winter. We clip 
the following from the Mark Lane (London) Express of the 29th ult: 

** By the official account just published, it appears that the stocks 
of Grain, Flour, und Pulse, under fock in the United Kingdom, were 


as follow, on the Sth inst. : 
( Wheat 330,893 


Wheat 444,408 
Against which there | Barley 164,684 


Barley 59,727 
Oats 89,1t4 were on the 5th | Oats 86,874 


Rye — September, 1244, ) Rye 2,546 
Beans 48,073 in Bond— Beans 4.810 
Peas 11,420 Peas 2,962 


The difference in the quantity of Wheat on hand is not very 
great ; but it must be borne in mind, that at this period last year 
one of the most abundant crops gathered for years had just been 
secured, whereas at present a proportion of the harvest is stili 
abroad, and that part saved is of decidedly inferior quality, besides 
being deficient in quantity to the acre. What might then have been 
considered a good stock cannot now be regarded as such, and unless 
the reports of the indifference of the vield are greatly €xaggerated, 
and the failure in the Potatoe crop proves much less extensive than 
it is represented to be, we shall unquestionably require an extensive 
importation from abroad.” 

From the Mark Lane Express, Oct. 6. 

In the northern and eastern parts of the kingdom there is still a 
good deal of grain in the fields; and as the weather seems to have 
been quite as unsettled there as with us, the conclusion of the har- 
vest must be still further delayed. The chances of the remainder 
of crops in the later districts being secured in even tolerable order 
ure, therefore, very slight. 

New York, Oct. 28. 

About 1000 bbls. Genesee Flour were taken this morning at 25.62} 
Holders afterwards asked $5.75, but onty a small quantity was taken 
at that price. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wheat, 93 a 96,Hay, ton,$1100 13 00; Eggs, doz. 10 12 
Corn, 374 a 40) W ood,cord, 2002 50! Poultry, Ib. 5 66 
Barley, 30 0 40'Salt, bbl., 1 13, Tallow, 

Oats, 30 32|Hams, th. 5 6} Hops, 10 11 
Flour, (ret.) 4 50/Pork, bbl. 10 00; Wool, 25 32 
Beans, £7100) * ewt. 3 25 3 75) Sheep Skins, 50 75 
Apples, 20 25! Beef, *“ 3003 ae Green H’ds,1lb.3 7 
Potatoes, 18 25,Lard, Ib., 8 bw A Hides, 6 7 
Cloverseed, 6 50 7 50 Butter, 10 Calf skins, "er'n.S 6 
Timothy, 1 50 1 75\Cheese,cwt.6 00 6 so Oct. 30, 
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